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BOOK REVIEWS 



Principles of Rural Economics. By Thomas Nixon Carver. Boston: 
Ginn & Co., ion. Pp. xvii+386. 

This book by Harvard's noted economist is one of the best contributions 
to secondary education in agriculture yet made. It furnishes a distinctly 
cultural element appropriate to the subject which has been lacking to a large 
degree. This characterization is made in no disparagement of the eminently 
practical application made of economic laws to the business affairs of the 
farmer himself. 

The clear historical treatment of the relation of the farming class to the land 
in England from the time of the Conquest explains the origin of many present- 
day conventions. The exposition of the relation between cost of land and cost 
of labor should lead to clearer thinking about many proposals for curing 
present ills and a better discrimination between them. Descriptions are 
given of the introduction, often with great difficulty, of many reforms and 
innovations in agriculture. In short, the book is replete with accounts of how 
various conditions and operations of modern agriculture came to be and how 
their development has progressed in obedience to economic principles. 

As the author says of the treatise, "it emphasizes the public and social 
aspects of the rural problem somewhat more, and the business aspect some- 
what less, than do most treatises on this subject." Together with his ability 
as a keen thinker, Professor Carver brings to his task the familiarity with the 
subject gained by being reared on a farm and being himself later engaged 
independently in farming. No claim is made that the book is intended for the 
use of secondary-school pupils. Certain parts, notably the discussion of wages, 
rent, and single tax, in the chapter on the distribution of agricultural income, 
demand a mind of more maturity than is possessed by most high-school pupils. 
Just as high-school debating societies of two decades ago argued the question 
"Who pays the tariff?" so public questions will come up continually before 
the more active adolescent minds; to such, even the chapter referred to will be 
of great value. The work as a whole is probably as near the level of the capacity 
of the youths in high-school agriculture classes as the subject-matter permits, 
certainly as much so as is the material in those histories which rise above the 
mere narration of passing events. 

The chapter headings are: i, "General Principles"; ii, "Historical Sketch 
of Modern Agriculture"; iii, "The Factors of Agricultural Production"; iv, 
"Management as a Factor in Agricultural Production"; v, "The Distribution 
of the Agricultural Income"; vi, "Problems of Rural Social Life." 

The bibliography, placed in the front of the book by the way, is rather full, 
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not even neglecting Cato and Columella, though one wonders at the choice of a 
government bulletin on the use of simple chemical demonstrations with home- 
made apparatus and of a few of the older elementary-school texts to the exclu- 
sion of later and more important general texts on agriculture. 

The Improvement of Rural Schools. By Ellwood P. Cubbeeley. 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1912. Pp. x+76. 

This little book presents a concise statement of the changed economic and 
social conditions of farming communities resulting in a decrease in the efficiency 
of the rural schools, together with suggestions as to the steps necessary to 
their betterment, centralization of authority, consolidation of schools, a 
changed attitude of patrons toward many obsolete and wasteful methods both 
financial and supervisory. The chapter headings are: i, "The Problem"; 
ii, "More Money"; iii, "Better Organization"; iv, "Better Supervision." 

The small size of the book affords space for hardly more than a restatement 
of many widely discussed topics. The rather close analysis of chap, ii presents 
questions rarely touched upon in popular addresses or papers. This little 
work should help rural-school patrons and trustees wishing to analyze the local 
situations, if it could only reach them. The introduction by Professor Suzzallo, 
the editor of the "Riverside Educational Monographs," of which this book is 
one, is not the least valuable feature. The illustrations consist of four maps 
showing forms of school organization by states, tenure and methods of electing 
county superintendents, a proposed and an accomplished rearrangement of a 
county for school consolidation. The last two are from George W. Knorr's 
report on rural-school consolidation issued by the United States Department 
of Agriculture. 

Agricultural Education in Public Schools. By Benjamin Marshall 
Davis, with an introduction by Charles Hubbard Judd. Chicago : 
The University of Chicago Press, 1912. Pp. vii+163. 
The scope of Dr. Davis' work is much broader than is indicated by its title, 
for it really considers all the agencies of agricultural education even though 
they have little or no direct connection with school systems. It considers the 
educational work of the United States Department of Agriculture of the state 
organizations for agriculture, and of state farmers' institutes, and as well of 
agricultural societies. It treats of the work of such political institutions as the 
United States Bureau of Education and the state departments of education, 
and summarizes state legislation. A view is given of the direct bearing on the 
problem of the work of state normal schools and agricultural colleges, including 
their extension work, departments of agricultural education, and summer 
schools. Elementary and secondary schools are given less attention than the 
title of the book would lead one to expect, but the treatment is excellent and 
consistent with the general plan followed. Chapters are devoted to such 
professional activities and school accessories as the National Education Associa- 



